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Editor’s note: Previous investigations indicate that different high 
school subjects possess a differential predictive value. Curriculum makers 
have been concerned among other things with the sequence of learning 
experience. The author presents important data relative to the difficul 


ity 
of 31 high-school subjects as taught by 363 teachers in nine different 
secondary schools, with a seale for 


neasuring the difficulty of school 
subjects. 


} 


THE purpose of the study here reported has been to identify the sub- 
jects which deviate furthest from the norm. 


The measuring diffieulty is 
elative to the amount of the deviation characteristie of each 
The term ‘‘difficulty’’ was defined as the sum total of a pupil’s reae 
ions or feelings about a subject with respect to the effort required, the 
ime needed, the emotional blocking to be overeome. or to anything el 


ise 
hat tends to prevent the attainment of what seems to him to be a satis- 
factory result. Difficulty defined in this manner is admittedly a subjec 
tive and personal matter. Nevertheless, it is somethin 


g about which 
judgments of the ‘‘more’”’ or ‘‘less’’ type can be made. Th 


ulty’’ is intended to include more than the intellect) 


e term ‘‘diffi- 
ial requirements for 
uecessful work in a subject. It denotes a complex to which many other 


lements may also contribute. The pupil’s interests, his likes and dislikes, 
us abilities and his aptitudes, the personality of his teacher, or the odors 
Mf the laboratory may all be a part of it. The fact that in t] 


tliat ne opinions of 
tudents, certain subjects are more difficult than others simply means that 
ertain factors, intellectual or otherwise, are for some reason or other 


more numerous or more intense in some subjects than in ot! 


iers 


In attacking this problem a seale was constructed according to t! 


Lie 
technique used by Thurstone,' and modified by Remmers,? for preparing 
*Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J. Measurement of Attitude Toward the Church, 
Chicago, Illinois: Unive rsity of Chicago Press, 1929. 
*Remmers, H. H. ‘‘ Studies in Attitudes—a Contribution to Social-Psvel 
Research Methods,’’ Studies in Higher Education, Bulletin of Purdue 
Vol. XX XV, No. 4, December, 1934 
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It is known as the method of equal appearing 


generalized attitude scales. 
each of which consists of thirty-on ne 


is in two forms, 
t difficulty which have received their se: 
The statements ar 


intervals. The scale 
descriptive statements of sub ject 
placement from the combined rankings of 131 judges. 
descriptions of different degrees of subject difficulty ranging in approxi 
mately equal intervals from the statement representing the least degre: 
lifficulty to the one representing the greatest degree of difficulty. 

first statement is, ‘‘A dumb-bell could pass this subject.’’ The last state. 
‘If my life depended on it I could not get this subject.’’ The 
rest of the statements were arranged between these two extremes in t 
the degree of difficulty they were judged to express. The sea 
‘atings for the various subjects by hav- 


ment 
order of 
vas designed to obtain difficulty I 
ng pupils mark one or more of the statements which seemed to them 
fit best, the subjects for which difficulty ratings were desired. These stat: 
‘equal appearing intervals’’ on the seale. In this tee 
actual scale value obtained by finding the medians of the judges 
‘atings may be used as the numerical index of difficulty repr 
number of the statement may be us: 


nts represent 


ach statement, or the 

stical accuracy when the statements are arranged in 
The number of the statement was used as the diffic 
The median of the numbers of the statements mar! 


study 9 
pupil’s diffic 


as describing a subject was taken as that 
he subject. The median of the subject difficulty ratings of 
when determined for each subject rated, provided the nur 


for each of the thirty-one subjects treated in 


» numerical ratings of difficulty ranging as they do from 9. 
0.3 for Advanced Algebra constitute a difficulty seal 
somewhat analogous to the scale of hardness 


Er tO a 


» 
1 
} 


high S| ubjects 
minerals 
Form A of the seale with directions to students is given herewit 


DIRECTIONS TO StupENTS: The purpose of this paper is to find 


out which school subjects are hard and which are easy. You ca 


help by marking the statements given below which fit certain sub- 
jects you have taken. You will be told which subjects these are 
Write them in the slanting spaces at the top of the columns. 
Now read each statement carefully. When you come to a state 
think describes one or more of the subjects being 


ment Witt h jou 
in that subject’s column to th: 


considered, put a plus sign 











~~ 


16. 


MEASURING RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF SUBJECTS 


left of the statement. Most students find several statements that 
fit each subject. Leave those statements unmarked which do not 
fit any of the subjects. Your marking will in no way affect your 


A ‘‘dumb-bell’’ could pass this subject. 


I could have passed an examination in 
this subject before I ever took it. 

This subject is one of the easiest I ever 
took. 

I wish all my subjects were as easy as 
this one. 

This is one of my easiest subjects. 


I give less time to this subject than any 
other subject I have. 

I ean always get a good grade in this 
subject. 

This subject is easier than most subjects. 


This subject requires little serious effort 
compared with others. 

This subject is easy, but I have taken 
easier ones. 

This subject is easier than some because 
it ean be well illustrated. 

This subject is slightly less difficult than 
average. 

I can do fairly well in this subject. 


This subject isn’t so hard as many. 


Among all the subjects I have ever had 
this would be about average. 

Some pupils think this subject is hard. 
I think it is just about average in diffi- 
culty. 
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17. This subject would be easier if I didn’t 
have to spend so much time on it. 

18. If I worked real hard, I could get very 
good grades in this subject. 


19. This subject is difficult to explain well sie 
enough. e 
20. This subject requires too much imagina- orn 
tion for me. — 
21. This subject takes more thought than 1 
average. torm 
22. If I studied this subject all the time Only 
maybe I could pass it. ment 
23. This subject requires a great deal of con was 
centration. ised 
24. I can just barely see the light once in a the s 
while in this subject. T 
25. This subject really takes serious effort. re 
26. No matter how hard I work I never feel  ““'° 
quite sure of myself in this subject. vith 
27. This subject ranks among the most diff. vely 
eult. sente 
28. This is one subject that is beyond me. mann 
laine 
29. This subject is so hard it is no use trying Form 
from 
30. It is absolutely impossible for me t Ty 
understand this subject. a 
31. If my life depended on it I could not get — 
this subject. vith | 
e re 
Thurstone tested his attitude scales for reliability in two ways. The ‘a 
first method tested the reliability of the relative placement of the seal lent 
items by the judges. Thurstone had asked 300 judges to rate a larg Lad 
number of items expressing attitudes towards the church on an eleven At 
point seale, a rating of 1 being most favorable and a rating of 11 being ne ¢ 
most unfavorable. From these items he finally selected 45 which ranged J "Ye P 
from most favorable to most unfavorable in approximately equal inter opera’ 
vals. He took only those statements for which the distribution of th Th 
judges’ ratings showed an interquartile range of 3 or less. The averag' ascert. 


range was 1.67. 
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Using the formula: 
Av. P. E. of medians = 1.25 . AY.P.E. distribution ; 


VN 
he found the average P. E. of the medians of the judges’ placement rat- 
ings to be 0.06. This measure of reliability he considered low enough to 
indieate that the relative placement of the scale statements had been 
sufficiently stabilized. 

The seale for measuring the difficulty of high school subjects was 
formed from statements rated on a nine-point placement by 131 judges. 
Only statements for which the interquartile range of the judges’ place- 
ment ratings was 2.0 or less were used. The average interquartile range 
was 1.31. The average P. E. of the medians determined by the formula 
used above was 0.07. This would indicate that the relative placement of 
the seale items was sufficiently reliable. 

Thurstone’s test for reliability of performance of his scale was derived 
by correlating the scores obtained when Form A and Form B of the scale 
were administered to the same people. Using both Form A and Form B 
with two different groups, he secured correlations of .84 and .89 respec- 
tively. He considered these correlations quite satisfactory. The scale pre- 
sented in this study was tested for reliability of performance in the same 
manner. The coefficients of correlation between the difficulty ratings ob- 
tained for each of several subjects rated by the same pupils on both 
Form A and Form B of the seale were found. These correlations ranged 
from .78 + .019 to .87 + .013. 

The seale was tested for validity by correlating the rank orders of the 
diffeulty ratings of thirty-one subjects obtained by the use of the scale, 
with the rank orders of the difficulty of the same subjects obtained from 
the ratings of fifty-five high-school principals. A rank order correlation 
of 85 was obtained which in terms of the Pearson ‘‘r’’ would be equiv- 
alent to .88. These correlations are considered very satisfactory for this 
type of seale. 

After the scale had been constructed it was administered to pupils in 
nine different secondary schools. Eight thousand seven hundred eighty- 
five pupils from thirty-one subject classes, taught by 363 teachers co- 
Operated in this study. 

The median difficulty ratings of each of the thirty-one subjects were 
ascertained. They are given in Table I. 
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TABLE I 
MEDIAN DIFFICULTY RATINGS OF HIGH-ScHooL, SuBJEcTS SECURED FROM THE 
RESPONSES OF Boys AND GIRLS COMBINED AND THE MEDIAN I[.Q.’s 
oF THOSE MARKING EacuH SUBJECT 


Rank Order of Median I.Q.'s of Medians of 
Difficulty Boys and Girls Difficulty 
Subject Ratings Responding Ratings 
Algebra, Adva ] l 110 20.3 
‘ mistry 2 111 19.7 
F t Year 5 111 19. 
metry, Plane 4 109 19 
Ss Year 5 113 18.8 
6 11 17.9 
S Year 7.5 113 17.4 
keeping, | Year 7.5 107 17.4 
S S ¥ r ) 109 17.2 
( S 1 117 16.7 
1] 112 lf 4 
3 11 111 1¢ . 
Year 13 111 16.4 
4 15 109 15.8 
1 104 15.8 
Ss Year l 1] l 
‘ 17 10¢ 15.7 - 
" i 18 108 14 
Fourth Ye 19 11 14.8 
5 i Yea 2 l 14. 
H v 21 104 14 
on 106 13 
¥ r 23 108 13.7 
Eng I t tea <4 106 13.1 
107 12 
y 12 
rawing 7 102 1 
Year 283 104 11 
i . S Year 29 105 11 
( t g 30 102 1 
W work 31 103 9.6 


CONCLUSION 


1. This study has shown that it is feasible to measure the relative dif 


eulty of high-school subjects and to express these difficulties in terms : 
of numerical ratings 
o \ scale for doing this has been developed. It has been tested for . 
ibilit nd validity with satisfactory results. 


3. Numerical difficulty ratings for 31 subjects have been ascertained 
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those of the previous studies: ‘‘On Art Appreciation of Children.’ 


ON ART APPRECIATION OF CHILDREN: III 
TEXTILE PATTERN PREFERENCE STUDY 


Betty LARK-HoRovitTz 
Educational Department, The Cleveland Museum of Art* 


Editor’s note: This is the third of a series of important studies in 
the field of art appreciation. In this study the author presents data on 
the textile pattern preferences of school children, ages 6 to 15. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus is the third of a series of art appreciation studies, and part of 
an investigation into the creative and appreciative art abilities of chil- 
dren. As in the previous studies? the subjects of this investigation were 
children who come to the Saturday classes of The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. A small additional number of children was taken from Cleveland 
schools... As before, we have to thank the Museum for the excellent ma- 
terial taken from its Library and other collections (large-sized facsimiles 
and original textiles) which made it possible to use a great variety of 
high quality materials.‘ 


THE PROBLEM 


In our previous investigations, children’s subject and portrait pref- 
erences were studied with the help of a variety of reproductions of paint- 
ings, and the results evaluated by age levels.® In the present investigation 
the problem was to study the preferences of children of all age levels 
from 6-15 (some children over 15) for textile patterns which were shown 
s originals or facsimiles* and to note their reactions. Are children par- 





* This work was carried out under a grant of the General Education Board of New 
York, to the Educational Department of the Cleveland Museum of Art. I am greatly 
ndebted to Dr. Munro, Curator of Education of the Cleveland Museum of Art, for his 

terest and valuable discussions. 

* Lark-Horovitz, Betty. ‘‘On Art Appreciation of Children, I,’’ Journal of Edu- 
itional Research, XX1 (October, 1937), pp. 118-137; ‘‘On Art Appreciation of 

ldren, 11,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (April, 1938), pp. 572-598. 

*I wish to thank here Miss Agnes D. Loudon, Principal of Oxford Elementary 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, for her help and codperation, as well as Mr. Moles and Miss 
Lulu Diehl of Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. 


*T also wish to thank the teaching staff of the Cleveland Museum of Art warmly 


for their kindness and helpful assistance in carrying out these experiments as well as 
’ 


* See footnote 2. 


*The facsimilies are of such a quality that a large number of children failed to 


note that they were not original textiles. 
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tial to certain patterns and, if so, is it different for different age levels? 
Is such partiality due to the kind of pattern? Or to its colors? Or to the 
texture and kind of material the pattern is made of? Do specially gifted 


children react in the same way as the average children? 


THE EXPERIMENT 


The experiment was carried out with 521 children, ages 6-15 and a 
group of specially gifted children, 11-15 years old.” In both groups, there 
were a few children older than fifteen. The average group contained 259 
boys and 261 girls. whereas the special group (‘‘Specials’’) included 
26 boys and 17 girls. 

As in previous studies, there was a preliminary exhibit of original 
textiles and facsimiles of textiles comprising 127 pieces, arranged in 26 
groups. These groups were organized according to similarity of either 
arrangement or color combinations, or type of design and motives. Mod- 
ern patterns were separated from those of the past. In this way ever 


} 
; 


group contained similarities of type and dissimilarities in details and 
execution. The patterns were numbered, but there was no information 
as to artist, time of manufacture, nationality, ete. The choice of one 

or two—preferred patterns from one group in the preliminaries assured 
the representation of each type in the final exhibit, yet eliminated repeti 
tions of similar types. Nineteen boys and twenty girls, 6-10 years old 
21 boys and 24 girls, 11-15 years old, as well as 15 special boys and 7 sp 
1! girls were used in the preliminaries. First and second choices were 


combined in caleulating the patterns preferred by a majority of either 


boys or girls or both, of the younger and the older groups. These made uy 


the final exhibit. and seeured an unbiased choice.® 


Boys 


Girls of younger group 


denotes choice by 


X Averages, older group any of these groups 
~ 


spaced Letters: Specials 


See footnote 4, Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (April, 1938), p. 572 
ip of Specials is composed of a majority of noticeably superior childre: 


*Examples of exhibit groups from the preliminary exhibit. 
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evels? Group K® 
to the 1. Linen warp with silk and gold thread. Red ground. Symmetrical, 
sifted even, horizontal rows of paired lions and paired small birds. Prob- 
ably German, XIII century. Lessing 82. 
2. Silk. Yellow ground. Horizontal rows of stylized symmetrical pairs 
of ducks in black and red. Stylized tree between them. Near East. 
Early Middle Age. Lessing 24. 
and a 3. Silk, dark-red ground, pattern in black with some white, alternating 
there horizontal rows of (a) fantastic lion-headed twin birds and (b) sym- 
d 259 metrical pairs of birds whose tails form a palmetto. Spanish, XII 
luded century. Lessing 48. 
~— 4. Silk. Brownish-red ground, double circles with double eagles, lions 
_ in their claws. Black with golden eyes, claws and beaks. Byzantine, 
iginal XII century. Lessing 77. 
in 26 5. Silk. Yellow ground, large ecireles with double 
either eagles, deers in their claws and on their wings. 
Mod- X The circles have bands- with animal friezes. Red, 
every green, lavender, and white. Oriental, XI “een- 
s and tury, Lessing | 41. 
ae The final exhibit consisted of 39 patterns. 
one— 
sured LIST OF PATTERNS 
epeu- 1. Green ground with yellow and lighter green, silk print; abstractions 
s old, representing steel towers. ‘‘Sky Ride’’ designed by W. T. Teague, 
7 spe- Marshall Field. American. 
were 2. Lavender-blue ground with gray-topped white lines, spotted with 
either dark gray, abstraction of a Constellation in Rotation. Silk print. 
de up ‘*Trade Mark’’ designed by W. T. Teague. Marshall Field. American. 
3. Dark old rose ground with shading up to white in same color, bands 
and zigzag lines representing toboggans. ‘‘Patterns on walls’’ de- 
signed by W. T. Teague. Marshall Field. American. 
4. Flower pattern on blue ground in yellows, reds, browns. Rayon 
print. American. Adapted from van Gogh painting. 
is 5. Silk print on black ground, motifs from fairy tales in multicolor, 
7 arranged on vertical axes, alternating with stylized flowers as axes. 
‘*Marionette Prints’’ by Tony Sarg. American. 
>, 572 6. Silk print; white, brown, gray, natural pongee color; geometric 
ren as forms with horizontal series of rabbits, pelicans, fishes, owls, crabs. 


Japanese. 


* All patterns Group K were taken from: ‘‘ Die Gewebe-Sammlung des Koniglichen 
Kunstgewerbe-Museums’’ imamtlichen Auftrag herausg. von Julius Lessing. 11 Port- 
tolios, Berlin. Wasmuth, 1913. 
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Group M 
1. Cotton hand-painted on unbleached ground. Arabesques of red and 
bluish-gray branches and flowers and various birds. Indian, XVIII 
century. Plate IX, Baker. 


2. Cotton, hand-painted on unbleached ground, in reddish brown, blues, 
greens; tree stylized with arabesque branches and flowers. Indian 
XVII-XVIII century. Plate IV, Baker. 

3. Cotton, hand-painted on unbleached ground, with regular cross 


hatched ground pattern in gold, with flowers and feathered leaves 
many colored. Persian, XVII century. Plate XXIV, Baker. 

4. Cotton, hand-painted on unbleached ground with regular cross. 
hatched ground pattern in gold, with flowers and feathered leaves 
many-colored. Persian, XVII century. Plate, XXIV, Baker. 

5. Cotton, hand-painted on unbleached ground. Winding stems wit 
stylized feathered leaves in gray and rust-red rosettes, and vario. 
birds. Indian, XVII century. Plate XI, Baker. 

6. Hand-painted silk on lemon-yellow ground; larg: 
flowers arabesque in green, lavender and pin! 


X Chinese, XVIII century. Plate 14, Baker. 


7. Broeaded silk; gray ground with black elephant heads holding in 
their rolled up trunks red-stemmed, silver-leafed branches. Regular 
horizontal, alternating arrangement. French. Made by Bianei: 
Ferier. 

8. Rayon and cotton, disks overlapping each other, partly dotted ree 
tangles and squares in oranges and browns arranged in geometrical 
pattern on dark beige ground. French. 

9. Brown with red threads. Geometric pattern irregularly arranged 
made of stars, loops, ribbons. Rayon damask. French. 

10. Silk print, Japanese, diagonal straight lined geometric pattern, dark 
green and brown plaid, spotted with pieces of Japanese armor 
Natural pongee and dark green ground. Motifs in browns, blues a 
whites. Modern. 

11. Silk, purple ground with yellow and white alternating rows of knee! 
ing and floating angels (yellow with white faces and hands), holding 
crosses; stars sprinkled all over. Italian, end of XIV century 
Lessing 183. 

12. Silk broeade, green ground with motifs of three golden figures, repr‘ 
senting the goddess of love with two youths kneeling on each side 
faces and hands white. Italian, XIV century. Lessing 181. 

13. Silk brocade on red ground. Pattern gold, black and white. Heraldic 


7 


design in regular, vertical and horizontal rows. Emblem with fo 
fields, castle and lion. Spanish, XV century. Lessing 123. 


14. Silk brocade, blue ground, hexagonal fields in each of which ar 


All patterns in Group M were taken from: Baker, Walter D. ‘‘ Batik and Othe 
Pattern Dyeing.’’ Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer and Co., 1920 


») 
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pair of kneeling deers with a crown around their necks, symbolic sky 
with clouds and two eagles. Pattern in white, gold threads (deer), 
vellow and some green. Italian, XV century. Lessing 189. 

Silk broeade; brick red ground, circles in regular arrangement in 
yellow and green, alternating with yellow and blue, and tied by 
rosettes. Inside the circles a pair of griffins facing each other. 
Sassanidie-Arabie, X century. Lessing 76. 

Silk. Yellow ground, large circles with double eagles, deers in their 
claws and on their wings. The circles are made of bands with animal 
friezes. Red, green, lavender and white. Oriental, XI century. 
Lessing 41. 

Silk velvet. Ground light green. Slanting rows of interlocking 
branches and leaves in dark green; and gold threaded pointed 
leaves and rosettes. Venice, XV century. Lessing, 223. 

Velvet brocade on white ground. Alternating rows of rosettes in red, 
green, blue, and gold threads. Italian XV century. Lessing 200. 
Hand-painted silk on lemon yellow ground. Spiral green branch with 
green, reddish edged leaves, arrangement on a central axis. At the 
end of the twigs large stylized carnations, pink and bluish, large 
stvlized poppies in lavender and rose, and small blossoms of stylized 
plums in rust, pink and sky-blue. Chinese XVIII century. Plate 
14. Baker. 

Silk brocade on blue ground, gold arabesque and light blue ara- 
besques, forming oval fields with Arabie palmettos in the center. 
Probably Persian XV century. Lessing 106. 

Silk velvet, wine red ground, large light green leaves in even rows 
with blue and white pomegranate centers. Italian, XV century. 
Lessing 211. 

Silk, violet ground. White lace bands winding vertically, flower 
bouquets, many colored. French, XVIII century. Lessing 300. 
Silk velvet on red ground; yellow, white and black net pattern with 
a flower in each square. German, XVIII century. Lessing 313. 
Alternating groups of trees on golden ground, yellowish green and 
bluish green. Modern Japanese textile design. 

Silk velvet, on yellow ground, large red S-shaped forms with thistle 
blossoms. Italian XVI century. Lessing 285. 

‘‘Kanto Nishiki.’’ Red ground with horizontal wavy lines, with 
‘andlestick like insertions in greenish and yellow-brown. Japanese 
115. 

Broeade with regularly alternating groups of storks in white, gold, 
and red on dark purple-blue ground. ‘‘Grues.’’ Plate 13, Etoffes 
japonaises. 

Broeade, greenish blue ground with white outlines, cloud motifs; 
horizontal rows of cranes in different postures, gold, white and red. 
dark purple tails. ‘‘Grues au vol.’’ Plate 22, Etoffes japonaises. 
Silk; dark purple ground, alternating bow motifs, topped by 
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palmetto, leaves and blossoms. Many colored with orange dominat- 

ing. Soieries Marocaines, Plate 33. 

30. Silk; wine red ground, lengthy diamond shaped rows with stylized 
leaves and flowers, white, green, yellow, light blue. Soieries Maro- 
eaines, Plate 31. 

31. Silk; red ground, wavy vertical lines made of yellow leaves, leaf 

ornament in between, many colored. Soieries Marocaines, Plate 45 

32. White linen, red print, alternating motifs of city places, printers 
with their press, weavers, ete. French, Clouzot, Jouy, Plate 20. 

33. Open diagonal basket weave pattern on biege ground with black and 
brown. Henri Clouzot, Tissus Négres, Plate 36. 

34. Design for Navajo weaving, dark red ground, diamond shapes, con- 
tinuous pattern, diamond border of white and black steps. Insertions 
in green, black, red crosses. Connelly, Plate 12. 

35. White linen, large flowered arabesques in various colors. French 
Clouzot, Jouy, 1760-1820, Plate 11. 

36. White linen, flowered arabesques in delicate black and white. French 
Clouzot, Jouy, Plate 8. 

37. Horizontal striped pattern with five petal blossoms in different, sub 
dued colors. Imperial Museum, Tokyo, Plate 56. 

38. Green and dark blue stripes with rosettes crossed by various g 
metric forms. Imperial Museum, Tokyo, Plate 16. 

39. Silk, red ground, large cireles, bordered by braided band and coi 
nected by rosettes. In the center of each circle is an elephant wit! 
saddle in black, white and yellow decorations. Byzantine-Sassanidi: 
IX century, Lessing 31." 

“ Patterns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 from the Educational Lending Collection of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Patterns 6 and 10 lent by John 8. Sills; colored photographs of these two patterns 
n the files of the Psychology Staff of the Educational Department of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art 

Patterns 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 39 from: Julius Lessing 
Die Gewebe-Sammlung des kéniglichen Kunstgewerbemuseums; 11 Portfolios. Berlin 
Wasmuth, 1913 (k. Museen, Berlin). 

Pattern 19 from: Baker, Walter D. Batik and Other Pattern Dyeing. Chicag 
Atkinson, Mentzer, and Co., 1920. 

Pattern 24 from: Collection of drawings used in modern Japanese textiles, 
Library of The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Patterns 26, 37, 38 from: Tokyo-Imperial Museum. Gomotsu jodia senshokun 
Sixth to Eighth «. A.D. Published by Tokyo Imperial Household Museum. Tok) 
Shimbi Shoin, 1927-30 

Patterns 27, 28 from: Maurice Pillard Verneuil, Etoffes japonaises tissées et 
brochées. Paris: Librairie centrale des beaux arts, 1920. 

Patterns 29, 30, 31 from: Lucien Vogel, Soiertes Marocaines, les ceintures de F« 
50 planches en couleurs, introduction par Lucien Vogel. Paris: A. Levy, 1921. 
Henri Clouzot, Les plus belles toiles imprimées d 


Th 


Patterns 32, 35, 36 from: 
manufacture de Jouy, 1760-1820. Paris: Albert Lévy, 1934, 
Pattern 33 from: Henri Clouzot, Tissus Négres, Libraire des arts décoratifs 


A. Calavas, Paris. 
Pattern 34 from: Ruth Connely, Twelve examples of Navajo weavings from draw 
ings cut on linoleum blocks by R. Connely. Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1935. 
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It is to be noted that eight patterns were modern-Occidental (Num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9) and three were modern-Oriental (Numbers 6, 
10, 24). The others were historical and included thirteen Occidental pat- 
terns (Numbers 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 32, 35, 36), ten 
Oriental patterns (Numbers 15, 16, 19, 20, 26, 27, 28, 37, 38, 39), one 
American Indian (No. 34), one African Negro (No. 33), and three pat- 
terns from Morocco (Nos. 29, 30, 31). Eleven patterns were of an ab- 
stract, geometrical content, the others represented stylized motifs of some 
kind of objects. 

The patterns were mounted in passe-partout and were hung so that 
they were equally visible. The hanging arrangement of all the patterns 
was changed with each group, so as to be sure that seeing a pattern first 
instead of last, or certain combinations of placement, would not influence 
the choice. Small groups of children viewed the exhibit and answered 
the following questionnaire : 

l. Why do you like No..................... best? Explain as well as you can. 
Look at the pattern you like best and answer the following ques- 
tions about it: 

2. Do you like this pattern best 
a. because it shows people? 

b. beeause it shows animals? 
ce. because it shows flowers? 

3. Do you like this pattern best 
a. because it is only a regular pattern of line (geometric) ? 

b. because of the arrangement of the parts? 
e. because the parts in the pattern are large sized? 
d. because the parts in the pattern are small sized? 
e. because of its background? 

4. Do you like this pattern best because of its colors? 

a. because they are bright and clear? 

b. because they are delicate and subdued? 

ce. because it has many colors? 

d. because it has one color you like best? 

e. because it has two or three very different (contrasting) colors? 
5. Do you like this pattern because of the material (silk, velvet, 

linen, ete.) ? 
6. Do you like it because of its texture (weaving, the way the threads 
are put together) ? 
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GRAPH I—(CONTINUED) 
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i Z 7. Do you like this pattern because you would like to use it? 
| a. for a dress, coat, tie, or other clothing? 
| 1) modern? 
2) historic costume? stage costume? 
= 3) others? 
2] b. for hangings? 
=4 for what kind of room? 
a 


ce. for floor-covering ? 


3 d. for what else? 
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GRAPH Ia 


PREFERENCE OF PATTERN No. 7 (ELEPHANT HEADS) THROUGH AGE LEVELS 


of votes 











GRAPH Ib 


PREFERENCE OF PATTERN No. 19 (Stryiizep FLOWERS ON LEMON YELI 
BACKGROUND) TuHrovcn ALL AGE LEVELS 


Pattern 
No. 19 











a 7 8 B) 10 pe! lz 13 14 15 Age 


8. If you want to use this pattern in your house (or any other p! 
would you use it: 
a. in a modernistic room? 
b. in what kind of room? 


9. Would you like to design or weave a pattern like this one 
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GRAPH Ie 


PREFERENCE OF PATTERN No. 34 (AMERICAN-INDIAN, GEOMETRICAI 
THROUGH ALL AGE LEVELS 
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GRAPH II 


COMPARISON OF PATTERN PREFEREN 
AVERAGE AND SPECIAI 
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[s signing and weaving of patterns a thing you especial], 
> 
iS pattern: 


1] Have you pattern like any of these at home? 
The answers of children under ten were taken orally and recorded 


ere given. ( dren over twelve proceeded alone. The origi 


erTrns W S no disclosed. 


RESULTS 


1. Patt Preference As in the previous studies. there is a dist 
ference for a few patterns. Pattern 7 (Ek phant heads) is a pref 


ttern throughout all age levels, including the Specials. Patter 


loral) and 34 (Indian) are preferred throughout near; 
. t not by the Specials. Pattern 2 is preferred by girls of 
Patte + | a certain pre ference at the ages of 6. 7. 8. and 11: 
rn oat the ages 8 and 11 by girls only; Pattern 6 at the age of 6 n 
lby Specials; Pattern 8 at the ages 12, 14 15 and by spe 
- ' , 


10) by ly s of 9 and 14. and by Speci ils; Pattern 32 by 

13; Pattern 35 by girls of 7, 9, 10; Pattern 36 by girls of 15 

9 by 6 and 7 year olds. 

(‘omputations were made by combining first and second cl 
Preferences per combined age levels are shown in Graph I. 

Patterns 7 and 19 which are prete rred throughout all age le \ 


re 7 represent: No. 7—Animals, (Elephants’ heads) and No. 1 


Flo No. 54 (Indian) may be described as a geometrical patt 


32, 30, 36, 39, all embody stylized flowers or p 
r anu motifs, No, 8 is the only geometrical pattern other tha 
+4), attracting a mild preference by older age levels a1 
i ely abstract patterns—with the exception of 
(mer Indian one (No. 34) and No. 8—such as 3, 9, 20, 26, 
wets : erest whatsoever. 

B Inswers f Questionnaire Question 1 of the Question! 
lil est? Explain as well as you ean,’’ which 
he child’s own wording is classified accor 


reasons given tor the preference, and the following eategories 


speaking in order of importance): 1. object 
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lly like esented in pattern,’* 2. subject of pattern,’ 3. color, 4. arrangement 

| design, 5. technique, 6. general reasons such as ‘‘pretty,’’ ‘‘inter- 

ng,’’ ‘‘niee,’’ 7. line, shape, and size of motifs, 8. associations and 

nal reactions, 9. originality, difference from others, 10. repetition 

esign, 11. material and texture, 12. familiarity with the kind of pat- 

nowledge, 13. curiosity, leading to analysis of the pattern, 14. use- 
rded as ness, 15. modernistie aspect of pattern. 
oS GRAPH III 


DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF REASONS FOR PREFERENCE 
AS RELATED TO QUESTION 1 
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Ss Wi ***Object represented in pattern’’ means preference of pattern, because it con 
“a tains favorite objects of the child, objects in which he is interested wherever he meets 


‘Subject of pattern’’ means preference of content represented in the pattern 
3a pattern. 
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Graph III gives the classified answer to question 1. 
It is evident from Graph III that (especially at the age of 6 and 7 
subject and object combined determine the strongest preference."* Next 


GRAPH Illa 


NUMBER OF REASONS PER CHILD THROUGH ALL AGE LEVELS 
AS RELATED TO QUESTION 1 


No.of 
,reasong p/cbild 








1.4 








6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


“D. W.. Pattern No. 10: ‘*... arrows, knives, and all that... 

J. Z., Pattern No. 6: ‘‘... because of those little brown rabbits coon 
round . nes are dike little hills, and then those birds flying across...’ 

C. G., Pattern No. 39: ‘*. . . because of the elephant. He has a large head 

fingernails.’ 


H., Pattern No. 34: ‘‘. because I go to Church so much and like the crosses 
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GRAPH IV 


DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF REASONS FOR PREFERENCE AS RELATED TO 
QUESTION 1, COMPARISON OF AVERAGES AND SPECIALS 
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- Originality, difference fr.others) 
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. Usefulness of pattern 

» Modernistic aspect of pattern. 
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low eolor®® and arrangement.’* It is further noticeable that the variety 
reasons is augmented steadily with increasing age. Color takes first 
lace next to subject and arrangement, and these three combined cover 
nut 60 pereent of the reasons at older age levels, whereas they cover 
around 85 pereent at younger age levels. This variety of reasons is much 
greater with Specials (See Graph IV) whose interests other than subject, 
lor, and arrangement reach 69 percent as compared to 38 percent of 


the 11-16 years old averages. Graph IIIa, on the other hand, shows that 


he number of reasons given by each child increases with age and is 
trongly in aseendance from the age of 13 on. Specials give the largest 
mber of reasons. 
Some of the various reasons given for preference are most illuminat- 


*A. H., ‘‘. . . it has one of my best colors on it.’’ 

D.8.,‘* . . . interesting, attractive color.’’ 

M. R., ‘* . . . repeats colors.’’ 

“ D. 8., ‘‘ Regular, symbolic formation . . . restful to the eye because of curves.’’ 
M. E. R., ‘*. . . spaces filled evenly.’’ 
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GRAPH V 
COMPARISON OF SUBJE( OBJECT-), COLOR-, ARRANGEMENT 
TEXTURE-MATERIAL-) INTEREST 


, (ALSO 
’ THROUGH ALL AGE L 


EVELS 


% of reasons 





ba 


Color 





om Arrangement 


Subject 
(Object) 


Texture 








8 9 10 ll lz 13 14 Age 


assified under associations and emotional reactions," 


with the kind of pattern,’* or analysis given of the pref 


J. F., Pattern No, 24: It gives vou a cool feeling.’’ 
E. G.. Footnote 12 
R. H., Pattern No. 5: ‘ . more suited to young people.’’ 
b. M., Pattern N : **Tt is quiet and looking at it, is restful and easy.’’ 
“fF. G., Pattern N ] ee because it has pre-historic accent to it.’’ 
A. 3 I N +: ‘*It looks like an Indian pattern, and Indians 
A. G., Patt N i ‘Last year we studied Indians, I like Indian Patt 
‘ se I like American things.’’ 
Boy, Special, 12 ars old, Pattern No. 6: ‘¢ . animals modernist 
i still | re The repeat is not monotonous. The sn all, care ful dr 
res help to balance the larger sareas.’’ 
Spec , 15 years old, Pattern No. 24: ‘*... I like No. 24 best becaus 
ety in the colors and the grouping of the sprays of 


f leaves which is contr 
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fhe objeet-subject interest in patterns shows a steady decline from 

evel to age level while interest in both color and arrangement and 

est are comparatively constant. Graph V illustrates these points. 

Yet Pattern No. 32 retains interest until age 14 (mostly boys) decidedly 
ise of the subject. 

The strength of subject interest in a pattern as contrasted to appre- 

nm of abstract (and geometric) patterns shows very clearly in 


Graph VI. 


GRAPH VI 


OF ANSWERS TO QUESTION 2 (PEOPLE, ANIMALS, FLOWER WITH 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 3a (GEOMETRICAI 


% of tyes® answers 


Answers to 
Qu.2. 

> (People. 
animals, 
flowers) 


Answers to 
Qu. Sa. 
Geometrical] 
pattern. 
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repeated shapes of those leaves. The background, being motley, shows up tl 
rularity to even greater prominence, but the slicing up of the picture into squares 
s another contrast in design. Identical tints of yellow and different shades of 
are sprinkles around without being monotonous, because the colors contrast eff 
As for the irregularity of design I just saw that it was an illusion. Upon ears 
examination you can see the invisible lines in the grouping of the leaves formi 


nals through the printed squares and with each of a repeated square shape.’’ 
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GRAPH VII 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION 4: Do You Like Tus PaTrern 
B BECAUSE OF Its CoLors? 
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ough the subject interest declines rather rapidly after the 


mcd AaAitTnonet 


iwh the interest in abstract patterning rises steadily I! 
of twelve, vet interest in abstract patterns never reaches even | 


. 1 
+ } 


level of subject interest. 


interest In material and texture is comparatively low. Compared 
rages, Specials pay twice as much attention to it. The same 1 
1 about the importance of technique and of originality of a patte! 
again Specials are twice as much aware of these qualities t! 


; 
Ss Interest 


because of familiarity with the pattern seems to | 
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ll with younger children, becomes somewhat more prominent with 
older groups*®® and is non-existent with Specials. These results (as 
lerived from free answers to question 1) differ quantitatively from re- 
sults derived from question 11, which distinctly shows that there is a 
nid inerease of influence of familiarity with the patterns upon the 
ice of pattern and that this influence reaches a peak at the age of 13 
GRAPH VIII 
FAVORITE COLORS AT THE AGES 6 TO 9 
Top: Boys, Borrom: GIRLS 
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Graph XII) and decreases from then on. Specials do not seem to en- 

ely escape this influence, according to answers given to question 11, 
a negligible number of Specials prefers Pattern No. 34 (less than 

) percent), the pattern which seemed to have been chosen especially for 
isons of familiarity. As for the desire to give a descriptive analysis of 

e pattern, only 14 percent of the Averages and none of the younger 


he agt group give evidence of it, while 5 percent of the Specials do so, which 
: iaaieas means that the trend towards analysis is much greater in Specials than 
yen in Averages. 

As regards preference because of the color of the pattern, according 
mperee to Graph VII, the preference for bright colors, for many colors, and for 
oot favorite colors is in aseendance up to the ages 10-12. Favoritism in colors 
yattern 


leclines sharply at the age of nine after which only a few answers were 


»S than ee > 
, “See Footnote 18. 


1 
s to ot 
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tioning a tavorite color. Graph Vill vives the favorite e 


9. Besides the accentuated liking for red, with both boys 


nce for blue by boys and for purple by girls is noticeal 
12 on, there is a decrease of interest in bright colors ar 
in delicate and subdued colors. There is a sporad 


36 at later age levels, which is a delicate black 


tion 7: ‘‘Do you like this pattern because you would like to 
ind Question 8: ‘‘If you want to use this pattern in your hom 
iid you use it in a modernistie room,’’ deal entirely with the poss 
he preferred patterns. Answers to question 1 indicate that t 
usefulness of patterns, enters rather late at 10-12 and increases 
om there on. Question Ta: ‘‘Do you like this pattern because 
ild like to use it for a dress, coat, tie or other clothing ?’’ was answe 
girls, as was to be expected, mostly with the intention of using t 
ferre d patt rh for dresses, while boys would like to use their pref rre 
tern for ties. From the age of eleven on use of the patterns for 1 
dress is suggested most often, whereas up to that age, uses f 


are of more importance. 


GRAPH IX 
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the one I chose was not fussy and not too full ar 
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© ce Question 7b: ‘* Do you like this pattern because you would like to use 
YS hangings ?’’ was answered very emphatically with ‘* Yes’’ through- 
iceal | age levels and there are more answers to this question than to 7b: 
ors what else?’’ showing that the use of textile patterns for hangings 
por rs more frequently to all age levels than a variety of other uses. 
ck a the Specials (boys) differ from the Averages inasmuch as they 

of more other uses for textile patterns. The question 7b: ‘‘For 
> to kind of room?’’ hangings of the chosen pattern would fit was 
r hor ered mostly as to the use of the room: Living room, bedroom, ete., 
poss ratively few considered this problem from the point of view of 
hat 


; of the room: size, color, type of furniture, ete. The seven year old 


1ereases ind both girls and boys age 8, make an exception; so do the Spe- 


Ise Graph X gives a picture of the distribution of these more unusual 
iswet 

ig t GRAPH X 

‘elerre RS TO 7b: KIND OF RooM, REFERRING TO COLOR, Size, SHAPE, INSTEAD OF 
or 1 rO THE USE OF A Room (LIvING Room, BEDROOM, ETC.) 


of answers 








1% T5 Age 


is further noticeable that the use of the preferred patterns in mod- 

‘rooms dominates distinctly the use in old-fashioned rooms, in the 

ses s of the Specials (although many of these preferred patterns are 

he historical group 

estion 9 and 9a: ‘‘Would you like to design or weave a pattern 

this one? Is designing and weaving of patterns a thing you espe- 

like to do?’’ are answered affirmatively by an average of over 70 

nt and 50 percent by the younger group, and by an average of 50 

and 30 percent by the older group, while the Specials respond 
about 15 percent and 18 percent. 
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GRAPH XI 


Use oF PATTERN IN MODERNISTIC ROOM AND IN OLD-FASHIONED Room. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 8a AND b 
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The younger group alone wishes for changes of any importance. Thi 


older group is little interested in changes, the Specials still less so. For 


the last question: ‘* Have you a pattern like any of these at home? Whic! 
one?’’ Graph XII is self-explanatory. 

Graph XII shows distinctly that the younger age levels are leas! 
affected by the familiarity of the pattern or special knowledge connect: 


GRAPH XII 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION 11. AMOUNT OF PATTERNS SIMILAR TO THE TEXTILES 
EXHIBITED WHICH SuBJECTS HAVE SEEN IN THEIR HOMES 
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with this pattern and that the influence caused by familiarity and know]- 
edge increases rapidly, reaching a peak (64 percent) at the age of 13 


boys 44 percent, girls 85 percent). The Specials are less affected by 
familiarity yet far from being independent. 


INTERPRETATION 


The results of the votes on textile patterns show decided preferences 
for a few patterns and comparative indifference to the rest of them. By 
combining first and second choices the chances for a spreading cf votes 
are greater, yet votes were concentrated on a few patterns. Three pat- 
terns, out of thirty-nine, are preferred through all age levels. 

Pattern No. 7, representing large sized elephant heads, is the best- 
liked of all. The most outstanding features of this pattern are: realism 
of the elephant heads (while pattern 39, also an elephant pattern, rep- 
resenting a whole elephant, is strongly stylized) ; movement in the rolling 
of the elephant trunks which grasp the branches (while elephant No. 39 
is static) ; branches which suggest the jungle and elephant trunks encirel- 
ing the branches, symbolizing strength that can conquer the jungle (while 
elephant 39 has the saddle and trimmings of the domesticated or circus 
show beast) and perhaps also its modernism (while No. 39 is antique). 
Although the colors are striking and the material (brocade) appeals by 
its texture and metallic sheen, the reasons given for the preference of 
No. 7 indieate that color is the secondary factor in the choice. Appar- 
ently young children like elephants especially and think of them as an 
excellent subject matter for pictures. (Many children want to use this 
pattern—in answer to question 7d: ‘‘ For what else would you like to use 
this pattern ?’’—as ‘‘wall hanging”’ or to ‘‘frame it.’’) The reality of 
representation even in patternized form, and the suggestion of movement, 
stimulate the older group’s ideas of jungle stories, and explorer fiction. 
They associate the pattern with such imaginings. (Some answers to ques- 
tion 7b ‘‘for what kind of room?’’ suggest its use in a ‘‘trophy’’ room). 
The remarkable color combination and the texture of this pattern merely 
strengthen the subject interest and serve to help the child decide about 
his preference. 

Pattern No. 19 is another of the three vastly preferred patterns. The 
young children, 6 to 8, share the liking for this pattern in a moderate 
degree. Beyond this age the girls support this preference almost alone. 
There are a great number of other floral motifs which appear not at all or 
only sporadically in the preferred group. The floral pattern of No. 19 is 
distinguished by the size and clarity of its floral motifs. The colors and 
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the material of the pattern support the choice, which is probably pri- se 
marily induced by the intricacy and distinctiveness of leaves and blos. 
soms. Also, although stylized, they look very ‘‘real’’ in every detail. Th 
background, which suggests an iridescent satiny quality of surface js 4 
unusual and entirely different from the other patterns of the exhibit. 

Pattern No. 34, an American-Indian pattern, geometrical, in crud 
yet striking colors, neither shows nor suggests texture or material. Th: 
choice is supported only moderately by girls, mostly by boys. Some of th 
reasons given for this choice, especially by the younger children stress 
the brightness of colors, the dominance of red, the clearness of out 
The majority of answers, however, either specifically or indirectly, point 
to knowledge of the type of pattern, to a general interest in Indians, their 
lives, stories about them and other associations. 

This seems to indicate that reasons for the preference for Nos. 7 
34. so greatly supported by boys, may be sought in the fact that thes: ns 
patterns appeal to a lively interest in certain objects (younger age levels 
This interest is enhanced by the imaginative possibilities in the patt 
conjured through association with the subject and because of spher 
interest, touched by the subject. Evidently boys, even in their re: 
to patterns, are governed by their general activity interest. This apy 
to some girls, but a larger number of girls follow a more static typ: N 
interest, interest in decorative appearance. That is, girls associat: 
terns closely with some kind of adornment, even when it is not a m 
of immediate usefulness. It is significant, however, that their choiec 


bodies a reality—and not an abstraction—: flowers. 


‘rom this point of view it is interesting to follow up other prefer 
patterns, which are preferred only at certain age levels. No. 6, preferr 
during ages 6 to 8/9, is a pattern which combines abstract forms 
nimals, and according to answers to Question 1, the animals decided 
choice. No. 5 is a preferred pattern by girls up to the age of 11/12 
doubtless due to the doll and toylike motifs. No. 4, preferred by som 
boys, is a bright and brilliantly colored floral pattern, for many of th 
associated with things their mothers wear or might wear. Nos. 35 and 
favorite of girls, are respectively gay colored and black-and-white fl 
patterns. No. 32, a monochrome, is a narrative pattern and intereste 
boys the way illustrations do. No. 10, another boys’ favorite, whi 
appreciated for the armor and arrows, stimulates numbers of associat 
with stories of knights (it was not recognized as ‘‘oriental,’’ but identifi 


with occidental medieval times). No. 13 belongs in the same category 
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seems to be liked for the same seasons. Nos. 24 and 25 are tree and plant 


The only preferred pattern of purely abstract design other than No. 
is No. 8, a modern arrangement of dises, squares and other geometric 


rms, in a limited color gradation of buff to brown. It attracts age 


els 11 to 15 to some extent. The reasons stated relating to No. 8 indi- 


4 


4 


that this pattern appeals first of all because of its colors,?* second 
ise it is modern.** 
(here are only three clear statements that indicate that the abstract 
m of this pattern decided the preference.** 
With the exception of No. 7, which is even more favored by Specialists 
by Averages, choices of the Specials differ from those of the Aver- 
No. 34, so much preferred by average boys, is non-interesting to 
r group of Specials. Nos. 10 and 6, modern Japanese textiles, are 


cnificeant to Averages, but attract Specials to quite an extent. Nos. 


d 35 only mildly attract special girls. According to the answers to 


iestion 1, the imaginative and associative qualities of No. 7, combined 


the color and texture, (of which the Specials are much more aware 
the Averages), decide their overwhelming preference for this pat- 
a preference which is 50 percent higher than that of the Averages. 
6 and 10, two patterns appreciated by the youngest groups because 


the animals in No. 6 and the armor in No. 10, are preferred by the 


‘ials beeause of the combination of line and color qualities with ab- 
et parts. The abstract pattern, No. 8, is also a favorite with special 
and according to their explanations, it is the color and the modern- 
in this pattern which decide their choice. From this, one might con- 
that the Specials are more inclined to appreciate abstract patterns 

e Averages. Several factors have to be considered in this connec- 
The Specials have more training in seeing and thinking in terms 
dernistie and abstract art. Being especially interested in art, they 
iss more phases of it and analyse it much more closely. It seems likely 
ey also are less inclined to be guided by liking alone, and are more 
need by their own criticism of what they consider *‘ good’’ or **bad’’ 


‘‘No contrasting colors,’’ ‘‘simple and plain combination of colors,’’ ‘‘fa- 
lors,’’ ‘matching of colors,’’ ‘‘ blending of colors.’’ 


’? 


‘It is very modern, they are making patterns like this to put on walls, 
n, yet easy to look at. Most modern patterns are so jumbled... but this 


as soft colors.’’ 


‘9 quote from these 3 statements . . . these shapes ‘‘hit my idea of a textile,’’ 
use of circles is very old and in this pattern done extremely well, . . . ‘‘be 
[ always use geometric figures for a design.’’ 
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qualities in a pattern, while the Averages react more naively, unconcerned 
as to aesthetic worth or value of the patterns. 

The curiosity to find out what constitutes the appeal of a pattern, by 
it color, arrangement, line or subject leads to a more or less close analysis 
of the pattern. An analysis of this sort perhaps serves the purpose oi 
clarifying otherwise hazy impressions. Analysis is conducive to learning 
therefore the desire for clarification combined with the desire to lean 
something from the admired pattern lead to an analytical approach. A; 
proaches of this sort are made by Specials, not by Averages. 

Graphs III and IV point definitely to color as the main factor in ma} 
ing a choice. This factor of color is present in almost every answer t 
Question 1 and is answered nearly 100 percent in specific questions (Ques 
tion 4a-e). This would lead to the assumption that color primarily 
termines the choice. Therefore is it not color differences which should bh 


considered first in appreciation of patterns? 


However, according to t! 
answers given, although color is mentioned so frequently as an attractiy 
factor, the decisive reasons occur in connection with the subject matter 
of the pattern, with associations, material, usefulness and a large number 
of other factors. Color is also of importance, but, in a majority of cases 
is not more than an additional weight to tip the balance. Changing sor 
of the colors in the patterns or presenting the patterns uncolored qu 
possibly might lead to the same choices. Color, in other words, is of gré 
importance, but is by no means all important. There is no doubt, t 
arrangement and subject matter combined decide the choice and 

the ascendency over color. 

The differences in the interpretation of color reflect a general attitu 
per age level as has been found in a previous study.”° Findings here cor 
firm observations made as to the use of color in productive work at 
ferent age levels.2* Younger children (6 to 9) are guided by favorit 
colors and variety and brightness of colors (6 to 12). Older children a: 
the idea of favorite colors, and prefer fewer colors which are more deli 
and subdued. 

It is further evident that among the younger age levels the variet) 
reasons given for choices is small and supported by few children, 
that with advancing age not only the variety, but the number support 
the variety increases. Therefore the increasing number of reasons g1\ 


per child may be considered as a growing ability to respond to influe1 


* See footnote ** on p. 1, Art Appr. IT. 
* Drawing analysis in progress at the Educational Department of The Cle 
Museum of Art. To be published in the near future. 
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cerned muli of surroundings and assimilate them and may perhaps also 
sidered as a developmental factor. The growing vari tv of reasons 
ern, b e increasing number of answers s ipporting them is a measure fo 
nalysis erence In individual reactions to stimuli t younge! ‘ 
pose | to evo we a response. 





| hs | ( t were model i 
0 le I and one o7 the three patter rm | 1 y 1] Aor eve! 
h. A n. Of all the other patterns appearing sporadically as preference 
rent age levels, ten preferred patterns are modern, and six belong 
nn orical group. Judging from the answers given to Question 1. 
swer ce because of modernism becomes artic ulate only after the as 
(ues but even with the ren (6-11) 7 pattel 0 of thei 
ily ent preferred patterns are modern. This k s no doubt t 
UL DE a strone tendency towards the modern, althoue lv olde 
to 1 CONSCLOUS OT If As for the Mspec als 90 me eent of the 60 neres 
I { concentrate 1 on o patter are votes rien Tiel | 
mat e is still more overwhelming if « remem! 28 
in eC ibit are modern patterns Phe d to rds 
f « mn on the part of t] spe lals « in hye | ed c¢ ( 
gs towards modernism. There is also no di t mode 
lq | patterns influences the average childre: t 
f gr wards modern patterns may be attributed to t ( 
rt, t € Oot patterns Tor de orat eC 7 ) mor ( el 1? 
d tiie trend towa d modern Se eVyen Ww 1¢ » 1 nee 
torie patt It must be k mind that ld di 
a8 ich patterns were modern and ‘ 0 
re {) nN lity In the preierred patte is } l ‘ , 
al en at olde ory vels a d necially yw sper Yet © ¢ 
a of a pattern Is not as Important for the Specials ts cin 
mn ¢ comparing the average group with the Specials, there is one obvi 
le ( between the two groups: Qn lit mport n ( 
(| as technique, line and s! ape, tex! ire and mate lal, oris 
é ed out as influential in the choices of the Special] ) 
I suen as thie subject 0 the mi I’? em nal 9) Psd ) N01 
porting familiarit e reduced. Omitt color and ; { 
’ v ‘] I rly the same r both grou) 1 
lf a ' e factors. and familia) wai 6 
Average l to 11 per t wit] C.,, ] , 
technique e and shape, originalit nd text om ‘ 
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23 pereent with the Specials. The conclusio; 
hat as a group, the Specials analyze their preference: 
ke their choices more in terms of certain aesthetic qualities, w 
children choose and interpret their choice more in terms o 
il, personal, associative qualities of the pattern. 
One of the most interesting facts brought out through the answ: 
tion ir. X) is the prevalent connection of the lo 
use of a room instead of with the looks of a roon 
be explained by influence of familiarity certain patter 
y in a living room or a bedroom, ete.)—and inability to t! 
‘aesthetic factors for both the pattern and the room. Inst 
of the pattern and the subject (use) of the room are connect 
necessary to point out that some qualities such as color 
iot be considered as st parate factors. Each is pr 
' the patterns, but sometimes affects the child indiff 
mes strongly supports his preference 
importance and weight of all answers other than to (ues 
» be considered with a certain reserve Question 1 is the or 
‘or answers the contents of which are in no way suggest: 
therefore relative ly spontaneous. The answers to other quest 
d from outside, in that putting the question is in itself 
look at the pattern from a certain viewpoint which 
occurred to the child. Therefore the specifie ‘*‘yes-no’’ q 


to some extent, additional or complementary qu 


THE SUMMARY 


yroblem of what qualities in a pattern determine the choic 
erence) of a pattern by children is being investigated with the h« 


exhibit of 39 textile patterns, chosen by children from a prelim 


} 


} 


hibit of 127 textiles. 259 boys and 261 cirls. 6 to 15 years old, al 


up (‘‘Specials’’) of 26 boys and 17 girls, 6 to 1] 
l as subjects. The textile exhibit contained 11 mock 
patterns, some of them in originals, the others in larg 
nts. The children viewed the exhibit in small gro 
estionnaire about the reasons for their choices. 
lts show a preference for three of the 39 patterns; 
erence enduring through all age levels, (Nos. 7, 19, 34). One « 
patter? N 7 


] rns VO. ¢, 18 also pret rred by the Specials. The pr feren ¢ 


three patterns, ar d the reasons preferred, indicate that the boys 
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n their choice (Nos. 7 and 34) by interest in the subject which 
sented, and by associations conjured up by it. Their reactions to 
are governed by the general activity interest of their age. Girls 
subject interest of the boys to some extent, but to a larger ex 
bit a more static type of interest (No. 19), an interest in decora- 
ice which is embodied in a reality (flowers), not in an 
This is true even though the chosen pattern is not considered 
liate practical use. Other preferred patterns at different age 
in this point of view and illustrate the interest in patterns 
nt realities (animals, flowers, people, objects) and stimulate 
imaginings. The interest in the abstract is practically non- 
th younger age levels and is a limited one at older age levels, 
ably higher with the Specials who are familiar with, and 
ink in terms of modernistic and abstract art. 
nay be considered as a necessary presence In each pattern sup- 
emphasizing the choice. Appreciation of it varies with age 
are attracted by brightness, variety of colors 
Older children prefer fewer colors in more subdued 
‘iety of reasons given for the preference of certain pat- 


adily with advancing age and so does the number of chil 
tine this vari uy. Variety of reasons, therefore, may be con 


l- 


maturity or developmental factor. 


no information about any pattern was given—modern pat 


en in larger numbers than patterns of the past, especially 


Importance of the choice is augmented at older age levels by 


wlernism as a reason for preference. It indicates a conscious 
towards modernism. 

irison of the reasons given by Averages and Specials brings out 
is general difference. Specials pick out qualities—to support 

ces—which are important in artistie achievement, such as tech- 
ind shane, texture, originality, and the \ reduce the importance 
| associations of various kinds. They interpret their patter 
in terms of aesthetic qualities, while average children inter- 


‘ choices in terms of general, personal and associative qualities. 
ttern preference there exists a decided difference between 
and Specials as to choices and reasons for the choices.** ** 
ative study of 11-15 year old white and negro children on Art Appré 
n (subject pereference, portrait preference and textile pattern pret 
yw as the last article in the series of investigations into the art appre 
’ children. 
[ wish to thank Mrs. Esther Marshall Sills and Dr. E. N. Barnhart for reading 
nuscript. 
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A RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Ray FAULKNER 


G | College, University of Minnesota 
\ 
E dite ote: Much has been written in recent years on the subject 
eciation. The thor raises a number of important questions 
to the practices in this area, and suggests a program of mu 
cs i 


Wat is art appreciation? What does a person do when he appr 
Is this behavior different from the appreciation 
How does 


crates a painting ? 


ithematical formula or an experiment in chemistry? 


ma 
feel? What is the role of the emotions? Of the intellect? Can 
tion be developed, or is it an inborn capacity? Does a person 
try his hand at painting in order to appreciate the work of artists? \ 
’ These questions need ansv 


ion of appreciation to creation ! 


Is The re lat 


Eve ry artt 
rreciation, but such knowledge is particularly important to 


4 
f¢ 


eacher would benefit from knowing more about the nat 


general education program. 


0 rt in 
(‘ollege courses in art appreciation are new. They are like th 
of any species—gawky, undisciplined, but vigorous. We teach: 
elves are uncertain, wondering which way to turn, what to do n 
have followed many false paths, have sometimes grossly overest 
ir accomplishments, but in this very instability, this questioning, « 
men spirit, lies the greatest hope for future programs of art 
ciation. Moreover, it is worth noticing that these programs and ¢ 
re rapidly increasing in number. Why? Because forward-looking 
eators are talking of courses which (1) will interest the student, (2 
iseful to him when he becomes an adult member of his commu 
ely f irse in art appre ciation ean do both S 
Mur material relating to art appreciation has been develo 
W ers who differ markedly in their training, their attitudes tow 
their methods of attacking the problem, and their reasons for being 
terested in the subject. It seems that the art teacher should have 
difficult, 1 organizing a thoroughly defensible approach to the 
nt of art appreciation. But such is not the ease, for in spite of t 
tributio ’ artists, philosophers, ete., ete., the majority of teach 
rm clear concept of the appreci tion process. If asked t 
ippreciati they reply with statements often vague in the ex 
tly i ntradiction of their own teaching procedures. | 
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ON t appreciation can discuss and debate, endlessly and fruitlessly, on 
:mental issues with little hope of accomplishing more than an exer- 
their skill in debate. Or worse, they may not debate. 


Whv does this confusion exist? 


ject First, because no investigators have proceeded step by step in an inte- 
aa researeh program. The major issues concerning art appreciation 
been clearly stated, the major problems have not been clearly 
he @ ited, and a carefully planned program of research and service has 
tior r been organized and completed. The philosophers have dealt in vague 
does 7 ties, the psychologists have engaged in piece-meal research. It 
- to become so engrossed in small projects—planning a series of 
ny ae res, keeping students active during laboratory periods, construct- 
3? What x a test, writing a textbook—that the major plan (if there ever was 
sai orgotten. Personal interest or available materials are likely to 
natun the specifie task assigned. A study is done on this, a theory is 
.* - it that. When completed, it is published as a separate study, 
of a series of unrelated studies. It is catalogued in a library and 
he 1 , ted occasionally. To be sure, every report is valuable but it does 
: ts fullest contribution unless it is fitted into a larger plan. 
= cking any complex situation, educational or otherwise, it is 
ial wre difficult to discover the problems than to find the solutions. 
oy the general directions, locate the centers around which to 
- ilyze the complex into its constituents, and a major portion of 
2 coun a ‘ is done. The later decisions are less important and easier to 
" \t best the project seems to develop under its own momentum, 
‘ 9 { t it ean be guided methodically if the project has a good basic 
ul 
Second, most art teachers make no use of the experimental and theo 
Joned t work that has been done. We may be unaware of its existence. 
ward Ur we may hear of it, comment idly, and do nothing. Experiments are 
heing rmed, new tests are constructed, new theories are developed and 
avi theories are exploded while art teaching remains as it was. It is easy 
he old. It is difficult to analyze, integrate, compare and evaluate 
f+ t y. This explains in part the convention of teaching art appreciation 
acher t history even though the two are far from identical. Art history 
to to give knowledge and a luxury cultural background. Art ap- 
extret tion aims to develop vital experiences. But the edueator who is 


T eped in tradition confuses the two. The writings of Santayana and 
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Dewey alone should clarify this issue—if they were read and assimilat 
But convention, not experimentation, holds the reins. 
Third, most of the available material on art appreciation is pur 
theoretical and speculative, some is anecdotal, and only a very sm 
portion is scientific. The contributions made by the philosophers ay 

largely speculative in character, those made by artists and art teac! 
are mainly aneedotal or speculative while those made by psychologists 
are primarily scientific. There is need at present to test scientificall 
theoretical and anecdotal reports already made if they seem to have va 
for the art teacher. This is one of the simplest methods of lessening t 
confusion about art appreciation. If two theories are directly oppo: 
all available evidence on both sides should be organized, and any 1 
sary additional data collected. The constant aim should be to substitw 
objective evidence for personal opinion, to be skeptical rather than « 
matic, to test all theories in practice. Beyond this ,there is striking nm 
for exploring new directions, gaining evidence on other issues. 

Consider the question often asked: Is art appreciation emotior 
intellectual? (This is admittedly a foolish question, but in oceurs | 
distressing frequency). The question has been answered many times 
in many ways. The answers differ profoundly, are sometimes diamet 
ly opposed. The speculative method favoring indulgence in imagir 
and theoretical discussions answers the question in theoretical 
Logie is the guide. But as philosophers have ably demonstrated lo: 
invaluable in the early stages of problem-solving, but it must 
stantiated by other means. The anecdotal method answers the quest 
in terms of one or two personal experiences. This is better, but we 
a hundred or a thousand for sound evidence. Both methods ar 
jective, and consequently offer little opportunity to decide a ea 
weighing, comparing, and contrasting the objective evidence or 
sides. Neither method is adequate. 

To answer the question, Is art appreciation emotional or intell: 
by the scientifie method one must first state the issues involved 
precision and with considerable attention to the usefulness of the s 
ment. The terminology should be clear, not vague; specific, not g 
concrete, not abstract. Assumptions and hypotheses should be so st 
that situations could be set up to prove or disprove them with 
jectivity. Speculation and personal observations would play their 


but would not dominate. 
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\fter working for several years at the task of developing art ap- 

” n, the writer suggests the following outline as a tentative pro- 

investigation. The project is outlined under a series of major 

ich stated as a question to which an answer is sought. Secondary 

7s s which throw light on the larger problems are developed as sub 
ers 


s. As organized, the outline applies especially to the plastie arts 
lege level but it could easily be adapted to the appreciation of 


terature, movies or even to other college subjects such as history 


S 0 
What is appre ation? 
- . ] What are the definitions and explanations in current use? 
In the dictionary 
b In the textbooks of appre ciation 
= ce. In philosophic discussions 
d In psychological experiments 
e. In terms of everyday human behavior 
2. Which are the most useful to the teacher of art appreciation ? 
[s any single definition sufficient ? 
What do we know about the psychological processes WI! ich 
ire related to appreciation? Their nature? Their importane 
a Sensation 
. b. Perception 


¢. Intelleetion 
d. Generalization 
e. Verbalization 
f. Affective states 
g. Empathy 
} How is appre ciation ¢ xpressed ? 
0 Is appreciation in different fields art, musie, sclenece 
similar? 
b How is appreciati yn related to creative activity 
i. How does training influence appreciation 
8. How does heredity influence appreciation ? 
9. How does knowledge affect : ppreciation ? 
10. How does critical analysis affect appreciation 
What are the Spec ihe objectives of ar } 
/ , 


oe ’ 
ms of studen 


1. What knowledge of facts and principles will be usef 


, ; 
he Anavior,: 








SEARCH 


these facts and principles be apphed to di vel 
ersonal appreciation of art? 
re conducive to dee per and wider a 


7 he 
ail 


} 
} 


, 
ada 


ectives of art appre wition Courses 


,* 3°48 , * "I 
i mntage Ss oF diiere ni teach ng proceda iré 


bun . . 
With WOrkKS OT art 


strations 


33i0ns 
m with materials 


ni will be most use ful? 


determining course ¢o 


purse conte) 
\re group opinions of value in 
pa 


T ¢ perts architeets. desiene rs. 


ichers OL art 


ers ot ot} eT sub} ets 


eitizens ot the community 


nea 
udents 


at direct observation of human beh: 


amount of time sp in 


buildings, ete 
Ive effects of ( ie] ot th above 


amount of interest shown in different 


Money spent 
Books read 
Conversation, ete. 
vained from courses of study now 


-_— 
eln ean be 


In college 
In the elementary and secondary levels 

ional programs sponsored by mus‘ 
t] e deve lopme nt of art appre Mai 
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Should appreciation be defined in terms of human behavior, 
S ich as 

Ability to rank art objects 

Attitudes toward art 

Knowledge of historical facts 
wledge of I rincipl s of art 


e. Enjoyment ot art, ete. 
Which phase S ot ap} : 


appreciation are measurable 
Which can 


Which methods of testing 


be judged subjectively but measured 


ire MOst u 


Are we to acce pt the opinion ot 


appreciat on be integrated u 


values of integration ? 


are the values of different method 


it is ‘ inte: 
Visiting lecturers from other fields 
"" ted laboratory pe riods for musie al d 


‘ ted proble ms 


courses 1n | 
organizations? 
SHouta I ! » be one course 


are some of the proble ms. Othe rs would develop as work pro 


The methods followed should grow out of the specifie nature of 


TY 


Some phases of the work would be accomplished by com 
‘ashion materials already available, evaluating them, 
and stating the 


econelusions and interpretations So 


used by art teachers. The questionnaire with all i 
might be brought into service, Introspective reports 1 
rt. Direct observation of the reacti ns of individual 


, department stores, ete. would be worthwhile. Finally, 
ed experiments could be conducted. 


worthwhile to consider in more detail the methods by 
questions could be answe red. One of the questions sta 
hat are the advantages of different teaching procedures in 
e objectives of art appreciation courses ?’’ may be taken as a 
First it is necessary to state 


ii \ 


clearly the objectives of 


Further it is essential to define these obj 


ctives in terms of 
etry objectives s] ould be stated not 
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i 


nning the course but also as a basis for evaluat 
general objectives such as ‘‘to develop 
‘to deve lop eulture’’ have little valu beecauss 
y of determining whether or not these aims hay 
he other hand, if these ob} ctives art analyzed into spec 


austinguish between food and poor paintings, or 


‘ts and prn ciples about ecolor,’’ the degree to w 


ved these aims may be readily estimated, ob 


ehieyve 


objectives have been stated clearly, the seeond step 


measuring instruments or techniques of observation 


. . . 
aeveiopment of 


legree in which this particular ability is present. Thus 


asy to construct a test which will show whether or not a ] 


paintings, and it is not difficult to devise a test 


enooses cood or poor pan 
! 


measure as ude nis 


t’s ko owledge coneerning eolor facts and pri Cc 


However, a word of warning may not be out of place. Many studi 


tempted to compare the laboratory and lecture methods of instruct 
itely, most of these studies have compared the two method 

two of the possible outcomes of instruction. General 

facts has been emphasized, and other less definite but 

important types of student growth have been over! 
is is quite as much a reflection on the statement of tl 
evaluation program. To be valid it is essential that 
iching procedures be planned on a far broader basis 1 


juisition OT Tacts, 


course objectives have been stated, and tests or tee! 

sure them, the specifie values of each teaching pro 
setting up control and experim« ntal FTOUDS ll 
ner. However, it should hardly be the purpose of s 
hat one method is superior to another except for c: 
ote « ertain fi pe s of student deve lopme it. A eon 
ires should attempt to give a better understa) 
that it eould be used more wisely rather t! 
ivs superior. In this way, much new eviden: 

} v 


‘rest to teachers of art 


ts were comple ted, they eould be 


r, the findings ot each worker 


i 
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degree the reports of all others. The great need is for codperative 
¢ and codperative activity. This suggests a project of consider- 
ignitude, far larger than could be handled by an individual, pos- 
irger than could be undertaken by one art department. Many 
should coéperate, each contributing one or more units to the 
ttern. 
re is even now a striking need for some publication which will 
rize regularly, let us say every five years, the important educational 
sychologieal contributions to the field of art. If the project outlined 
were carried out, the need would be still greater. At present the 
oom art teacher can hardly be blamed for not assimilating the re- 
of new experiments when the reports of these experiments are pub 
nly in highly technical journals. The elementary school teacher, 
n recent years has made perhaps the greatest progress in the field, 
profit from knowing the facts contained in some of the recent liter- 


} 


on color phenomena, but she ean hardly be expected to consult the 


ils pre pared primarily for the professional phy sicist or psychologist. 


iblication suggested here should be prepared by a group of experts 
iar with the problems of teaching art to the layman. Then it would 
tly fill existing needs, would be related to contemporary conditions, 

ould permit all art teachers to share the benefits of progress. 
Making these materials available would not result in a standardized 
se of study to be used indiscriminately. It would not result in a few 

or techniques to be followed blindly. But it would give each art 
richer understanding of his own problems. Further it would 
de some insight into ways of solving them. In sum, it should provide 


of organized knowledge of the important but little understood 


n of art appreciation. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER’S USE OF 
MEASUREMENT 

ne April issue of the Educational Record, Dr. Mark A. May dis 

hes the essential requirements of a measuring instrument whe 

red with a test as the scientist uses these words. Ten tests of meas 

ent are described. He says, ‘‘ Instruments of measurement come after 

laws have been established between qualities that are directly measurable 
and those that are not.’’ 

Dr. May is a skilled writer in the presentation of the steps so far taker 
by common sense toward an organized study not only of what intelligence: 
is and of how it is used in the processes of learning, but also of how t 
adjust growing ability for the increasing complexities of learning. Con 

se as he shows, is concerned at first with the quality of intell 
it is evidenced by its influence upon thought and acti 
in upon a measure of its activities. To show the need 
nt he says, ‘‘Now common sense, which is so certain that 
xists in most humans, eannot tell us where to draw the lin 
organisms that have it and those that do not.’’ He notes 


has been so difficult for the psychologist that he 


problem 
‘ommon sense and builds himself a crude kind of a ‘detector 
lligenee test.’’ This is useful, ‘‘beeause it not onl 

ee or absence of intelligence but also, so he claims 
f it.’’ The question as to whether such a ‘detector’ 

he ‘‘appeal to the judgment of competent people os 


the further discussion of cach of the requirements 


described as the ten tests of valid measurement. 


The standardized tests now used to measure attainment in school su! 
ts of study, meet only the first three or perhaps four of the ten critic 
‘iments re quired by scienee to determine that the measur 
umbers ean be assigned to the relations! ip expressed by 
or accepted law for the situation. That this relations 
: checked by what the scientist ealls a test, that Is, by a eriti 
iment that determines the existence of the law. 


t4 
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Accepting these definitions, what laws of growth for mental power and 


for learning attainment will enable us to determine measurements of 
learning aptitude as growing ability, and also of learning attainment as 
the result of instruction ? 

This question appeals at once to the educational engineer but from 
quite a different point of view. In all engineering work measurement is 
used to adjust present situations to those by which a more desirable or a 
more effective product is secured. The educational engineer needs a knowl- 
edge of the facts which condition the use of abilities and affect the 
results of instruction, and needs also to discover, by the use of ade- 

ate experiments and measurements, the means by which better results 
may be obtained. His measures are not related to an absolute zero, 
it must begin with and advance to definitely chosen limits which are 
; termined from the conditions as they exist in the situation. 
— In the school situation the limits of measurements are determined 
Mage reference to the chronological growth in years. This is possible 
ph ‘ause of the fact that general intelligence has a particular growth 
’ ‘ability during the chronological ages up to age fourteen or fifteen, 
— d the fact that general elementary school learning is measured as a 

form edueational development quite definitely only between the 
ges of seven to fifteen, and the fact that this development is about 
niform for each individual, though it varies in amount in relation to 
mental brightness. These facts suggest to the educational engineer an 
ze measurement beginning with unit, one, at age seven and extending 
lefinitely to age 14, and for practical purposes to age 17. 

Such limitations when properly related to the general laws involved, 
a ) not change the requirements for the measurement instrument as set 
sens: by Dr. May. In fact, the first two facts limiting, as they do, only 
= time range to that portion of age growth for which we have quite 

finite evidence of the laws of growth, fix the particular relations within 
‘+h a measurement is to be sought. For this particular period there 
san extensive body of facts available from the very wide use of intelli- 
ce examinations and of standardized examinations in school subjects 
Study. Such facts are aids to establish measurable relations between 
action of the laws of mental growth and those of instructional de- 
pment. 
When a time series of units of growth is taken to begin, at age seven, 
t may then be established as a cardinal series of age units of measure. 


t 
i+ 


is necessary, however, that the number ‘1’ be exactly equal to the 
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first member of the series of growth units recognized for the time limits 


to which the law of relationships are to be applied. Also it is necessary 


for measurement that each sueceeding unit of the series be exactly equal 
to the first. To meet these requirements, the series of units in the growt! 
of general intelligence needs to be found by a series of exercises s 
established by extensive experiments with groups of minds at stated 
units of chronological age as to become measures of growth for eae 
growth period. The units for this measurement of ability are to bh 
also, a definite and equal division of the age period taken for th: 
time required for minds of median growth of ability to reach the present 
accepted amount of attainment in the elementary school course of stud; 
By this means the same age units apply to growth of aptitude and of 
tai nt. The attainment by the minds of median ability fits with 
mental age units on the chronological age scale and, of course, is 
the attainment made by the brighter minds on the school course. It 
this median ability attainment age which determines the units for 1 
ittainment measurement on the same seale with mental age growth. Tw 
iecessary to place this attainment age unit on the age sc: 
these facts are available from the results of a very extensiv 
use of standardized tests in the elementary schools throughout the enti 
try. The first is the fact that in general the median pupils adva: 
quite uniformly from year to year in the school course. The second 
that under present conditions the median pupils attain a definit 
percent, about seventy, of the elementary course of study by age fourteen 
A uniform seale that ean be applied to aptitude growth and also t 
may, under these limitations, be taken as having the begim 
"measure at chronological age seven and as advancing unit by 
for the median ability pupils to fourteen years of age. As an assumpt! 
this measure up to age fourteen may be taken at this time to be 
of the elementary course of study. The scale, therefore, would be a 
cent measure of attainment and of growth of aptitude which could 
ranslated directly into chronological age units beginning at age s 
and advancing at the rate of 10% for each year to age fourteen. This 
‘ale may be assumed to advance at a like rate and so be used as a measu! 
ie bright minds who attain 80, 90, or perhaps 100% when they ar 
years old. 

The above discussion is intended to illustrate within what limits 
definite measure of individual success for school pupils may be used 
cardinal units, and also the evident value for the use of such units bec 
they may be added, subtracted, and even squared, for a definite ¢ 
parison between individuals or classes. AN OBSERVER 
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improperly. Much theoretical speculation 


in the field of education is of doubtful 
value because educators are not ac- 
quainted with the common facts of 


netics, 
For psychologists, there is little new 


or 
ge 


in the book either in interpretation or the 
report of research. Such was not intended 
by the 
dents in psychology, and perhaps even ad- 


author. For undergraduate stu- 


vanced students in education, there is 
much which should be studied carefully. 
This book should be the foundation for 


much educational thinking. 


J. STANLEY GRAY 
University of Pittsburgh 
Horkins, L. THOMAS, and oTHERS. IJnte- 


gration: Its Meaning and Application 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937), pp. xi + 315. $2.00, 


Professor Hopkins and the eo-contrib- 
utors to this volume present chapters on 
the meaning of integration as an educa 
tional concept, a philosophical problem, a 
biological phenomenon, a_ psychological 
and psychiatrical process. These are fol- 
lowed by other chapters applying the con- 
cept to the arts, curriculum correlation, 
the broad fields curriculum, the core cur- 
riculum, the experience curriculum, and 

tnd 


courses of study in general. Integration 
is taken variously to mean intelligent be- 
havior, a process of unifying experience, 
a primary condition to be considered, an 


be sought, 


end to y a mode of participa- 


tion and growth, a process which is at 
once social and individual, collectivism, a 
function of the nervous and endocrine sys- 
tems, the complex co-ordination of the 
human organism in its learning, the prod- 
uct of full creativeness, and the efficiency 
of behavior possible in a circumscribed 
reality in which the organism ean perform 
successfully. In short the book amply re- 


that 
vords which one must accept with blank 


veals integration is one of those 


[ Vol. 33, No. 1 


and non-committal patience until the use; 
explains what he means. In his chapters 
on the curriculum Mr. Hopkins depre 
cates the notion of any formal integrat 
and makes clear his own preference for , 
curriculum of integrating experiences, A)! 
in all the book contains much of value t 
any reader who himself does not object t 
doing in a certain amount of integrating 
on his own steam. 

M. H. WILLING 
University of Wisconsin 
MACLEAN, MALCOLM S. Scholars, Worl 
ers, and Gentlemen (Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University Press, 1938), % 
pp. $1.00. 
The Inglis Lecture of 1938 was 
livered by the Director of the Gener 
College of the University of Minnesot 
The theses developed are two: first, 1 
secondary education (including the j 
college) can devote itself neither to 1 
ing all students scholars or workers ¢ 
gentlemen, nor to making every stude 
all three at once; second, that second 
education, properly adjusted to indivi 
differences, should provide for skills ar 
techniques, general education, and s; 
cialization for work or for scholarship 
satisfactory education at this level is o1 
that cultivates such knowledge and 
duct in a pupil as will make him 
who knows, is unafraid of, and is 
justed to the temper of his own times 
Studies, workshops, laboratories, and es 
periences that will develop practical a1 
aesthetic skills, orientation to the work 


; 


the world, personal philosophies of 
and special individual interests and 
titudes all belong in such an educat 
The lecturer notes rather positively t! 
a program of literary humanism suc! 
that proposed by President Hutchins w 
not make secondary education what 
M. H. WILLD 


ought to be. 


University of Wisconsin 














REVIEWS 


eau of Publications, Teach 
, Columbia University, 1958), 
7 $1.85 
the selection of teachers in 
largest cities in the 
ere rveyed nd tl 
s of nineteen crit 
r set u for effective 
n in large cities. An opt 
for the elect n of teacl 
rganized presentation ¢ 
facts regarding selectior 
specific cities. However, it 
ut found in the report 
ing data Eleven of t 
. e the written exar 
eaching positions, whereas 
f ther cities in fillir 
- posit and their uss 
two citi Eligibility lists 
‘ f placement fro 
list, with limited provi 
riat n unusual cases go 
he written examinations in 
which t re used. Max 
ts t I tort t nity 
n. Married women art 
‘red by board of education 
eight of the thirty-seven 
‘ f the cities the select 
3 iministratively the reé 
f the s rintendent of 
is delegated this function 
cers. Each city has a def 
re for obtaining informatior 
t applicants for teac g 
erviews are held except in 
tions. Eleven of t cit 
req ea racti il tes 
tion ft ng ability { 
Ss F rteen cities re lire i 
mination by specified scho 


a health certificate attested by a ‘‘repu 
table’’ physician, Cities maintaining their 


own teacher training institutions tend 
give preference to the graduates of these 
institutions in selecting te: 
times taking them without previous teac! 

experience, whereas, experience may 
In 


all others. general, pre 


iften a requirement for secondary than 
for elementary school areas. More than 


half of these large cities require pr 


: 
rience in filling se 


ondary school v: 


7 icancies, 
In establishing the nineteen er 


selection of teachers in large cities 


the 


the author mention of the 


makes no 
of 


ng the techniques of teacher selectio: 


present lack instruments for me 


Repeatedly there is stated the assur 

tion that if a practice is widespread and 

if it is approved by authorities in school 
iministration therefore it is sound. It is 


lack of tive ¢« 


dence in this area leaves only the ju 


note d that the 


ment of informed clear thinkers and 


present practices in apparently good 


school systems as basis for action. It 
might have been assumed that the author 


he difficulties of measure 


was aware of th 
fact that the 


ment were it not for the 


question of effectiveness was not raise 


2 


practices with t 


regards any of the 
single exception of the use of the written 


examination in tes 


garding this pract the author stat 
del reo r thers ire T st es to s] Ww 
that the teachers selected in those cities 








which do not require the written exar 
] ) ? 

nation are less well prepared or less ef 
cient han those selected through th: 
medium of the written examination.’’ 
It does not ear clear in his lt t 
the same statement is true as regards 
most practices in te er selection 

To the reviewer the ta in the report 
indieate that there are t » “a 
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thought as to means of effective selection includes written examinations and whic) 1 
of teachers in large cities. The members tends toward the impersonal rank-orde; first 
of one group see the dangers of favorit- list type of program. tere 
ism, prejudice and unfair discrimina- EARL W. ANDERSON ind 
tion possible in placing too much unre- Odio State University doc 
stricted discretionary power in the hands or i 
of a single individual or group. Noting SANFORD, CHESTER M. Developing a fe 
that often apparently the best qualified Teacher Personality That Win Pers 
persons are not selected, this group strives (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson ani fine 
for impersonal selection based upon ob- Company, 1938), 160 pp. $1.60. trea! 
jective procedures that have admitted The development of personality haye belie 
weaknesses, but are obviously impartial. become an ever more important probler erro! 
Hence, they are for divoreing the select- with teachers and pupils. Until recent) ative 
ing officials from those placing the personality and its development was dis tione 
teachers and for freeing the former from ¢¥SSed only by popularizers of vari nlwa 
the pressures from politicians and others, ‘YPes who presented rules or formulas or the 
They approve involved examination pro- **success stories.’’ These writers usual); anect 
cedures, on discrete, easily discernible had in mind either the suecessful busines sequi 
bases. They seek eligible rank order lists ™n or go-getter type of personality, o: abou 
from which the top person must be chosen the ‘‘life of the party’’ individual. Th value 
in each classification as a vacancy arises, literature was of the ‘‘You ean if y if it 
unless the selecting officer can convince think you can’’ type, anecdotal Notw 
the majority of the members of the board °Y®"gelistic. Magazines were, and st whieh 
of education that the top name should be ®@, too full of advertisements for by entat 
avoided. In contrast to the above stated Which will develop personality (or » intere 
position, the members of the other group POWEr, or magnetism, or purposeful living the e 
still hold to the belief that there are dis- °° Popularity) in fifteen minutes a dx ike 
tinct values in combining the sclection The recent success of the ‘‘how to wir md 
and placement functions and in allowing friends’? type of book indicates ths Indivi 
the placement official wide choice and there is still a large enough number of the OF 
freedom in finding a teacher best quali- naive and uncritical individuals to W who a 
fied to fit the peculiar demands and needs rant publication of psychological with 
9 - , . : . thology. by the 
of a specific teaching situation. They nil yesuntiy the aebeuta ee . 
would eliminate or reduce the possible a . : —— psyen given. 
risks of inefficient selection due to per- gist, the educator, and the trained Boi valid 
sonal prejudice, favoritism, bad’ judg- ogist eens the field. A little order 
: A tess and definition is being brought into Unit 
ment or pressures by selecting officials + os : . 
: 2 difficult and discursive field. Importan! 

who are competent and trustworthy in lifferences of opinion are oem h PARTR: 
selecting teachers. Some in this latte : ifferences e opinion are apparent — RTE 
pape, goes aap = ater is natural in a new field but acceptal o9y 
group would permit the building prin- definitions of personality and workabl tine 
cipals and the special os general super- conceptions of traits are beginning ¢ $2.7: 
visors to have a hand in the selection of appear. A good deal is known about th CoM 
a teacher to work under their supervision. development of desirable traits and ! escent 
Two-thirds of the teachers in the thirty- elimination of undesirable ones. A car Profes: 


seven large cities of the Untied States 
are selected through a technique which 






















ful, critical, documented, experimental 
literature is emerging. 
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serve as a helpful introduction; to any 
who approach the problem from a legalis- 
tic point of view it will provide a whole 
some emphasis on social responsibility for 
maladjustment. Teachers will find it valu 
social interpreta- 


able in supporting a 


tion HAROLD 8S. TUTTLE 


Colle ge of the City of New York 


Social Functions 
York: The Mace- 
» pp. xui + 434. 


Roserrt M. The 
(New 


lan Company, 1937 


BEAR, 


of Education 


For arrangement of topics, balance of 
material, and selection of reading refer- 


ences it would be difficult to find a more 


ideal introduction to edueational soci 
ology 


Three chapters discuss the significance 
of education in making biologic man into 
a social person. Eight more relate educa- 
tion to the major social institutions which 
stabilize civilization, stressing chiefly the 
family, the community, industry, and re 
faint hint 


ligion. Social change, with a 


of possible progress, is discussed in the 
three final chapters. 

Generous reference is made to objective 
studies of social phenomena; still larger 
dependence is placed on sumamries of in- 

offered by 


horough scholarship is evident 


terpretations leading social 


n every unit. The student who atten- 
tively reads these fourteen chapters will 
be able with considerable confidence to 
liscuss the social functions of education 


Whether he will be ready as confidently 
to assume responsibility for training so 
eflicient citizens is a little less cer- 
tuin. At least, 


from those teachers who wish their pupils 


faintest 


praise will come 


fron 


such a study with surer 


rood and greater zeal to 


criteria of social g 
change the schools from knowledge vend 
ers to socializing forces 
Haroup S, Turrut 


College of the ity of New York 


{ Vol. 33, N 
McFARLAND, MARGARET B. Re lationshi; 
Young Sisters as Revealed 
Child Devs 
ment Monographs, No. 23 (New Y 


between 


Their Overt Responses. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers | 
lege, Columbia University, 1938 





xi + 230. $3.50. 

The subjects of this study are twent 
two pairs of sisters ranging in age fror 
one year four months to six years nh 
months. The two members of each sister 
pair were observed simultaneously for 
total of two hundred and thirty-five mir 
utes. The total time represents five « 
servational periods, three carried out 
der ordinary home conditions and tw 
situations devised and controlled by t 
investigator. Approximately half of 
sister pairs were living in a city eny 
ment and half in a rural or villag 
Observational records, ti 


furnis! 


vironment. 
in thirty-second intervals, 
basie material. 

From the observational 


total 


recor 


amount of social interaction 


parallel was determined. & 


activity 


cial interaction is sub-divided int 


following categories: imaginative | 


physical play, codperative activity, s 


ing and conflict. To reveal further 
nature of the interrelationships t! 
sponses are also analyzed in terms of 8 
categories as direction, submission, rt 


ance, imitation, rivalry, sympathy, 


tection, helping, giving and lendi 
u ffection. 

For the total group of twenty-tw 
the time spent in social interactior 
from 24 percent of the observatior 
to 66 percent. The correlation (ran! 
between the amount of 
with M.A. part 


between social interacti 


ference ) 


interaction and C.A, 


out 18 co; 
M.A. with C.A. partialed out, .47 


correlation of mental age of older sist 


with amount of imaginative respons 


72. The correlation of mental 








REVIEWS 


ft ster wit maginative inter ‘ the data « lerab! tion ¢ 

; are reported in from 4 to 22 The study is a very extended and « 
w the social interaction time. No tailed analysis of what took place in th 
ers t tendency for older or younger interaction between the sister pairs under 
5 tiate or win in conflict situa the particular conditions obtaining at the 
ted Responses of rivalry time the observations were made. Data 


er—do not seem to indicate a relative to the reliability of the time 
ige I ttitude which carries over ampling and reliability of analyses are 


vior of one child toward the iven. The strength of the study lies in 








\ g 
8 t seems to be related more to the the detailed picture it gives of the social 
ly f teristics of the immediate situation interaction between sister pairs. But the 
te? older sister 3 y tends to stop too soon. It would 
a or ehro be helpful o know how the re ponses are 

to direct the younger Che I to the various aspects of develo] 

it bility however is indicated by ment of each individual at the moment 
n scores of two younger sisters Also what are the effects of \ s types 

1 thos f the older sisters of interaction? Perhaps these are ques 

ta are given for sympathetic t for future inquiry 
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is Col E, Rospert C. An Evaluation « 


iy f Jé r 
wanes 


Sanyy 9 
4 4 
DN 4 


Remarks on the Ex Vocational Guidance Program 
ology of the Krae- Worcester Boys’ Club (Wor 
nted from The Jour- Mass.: Edueational and Vocat 


State Medical So Guidance Department, 1939 


8 pp. Mimeographed. 


me of the main The purpose of this bulletin is t 

1 some of the work the evaluation of the guidance ser 
e methods used the Worcester Boys’ Club, which 

7,350 boys who have limited advantag 


in life. 


CHARTERS, W. W. (editor) Edu 
Research Bulletin, XVIII (Colw 
School of Edueation, Ohio Stat 

ersity, May 3, 1959), 27 pp. 
This issue of the bulletin 


ticles on an evening class exper 


effect of a time interval on words | 
nt of view for remedial readi: 


ity analysis. 


V., and SKAR, 
nmerical Educ 
Schools of Iowa, B 
wa State 
h Report No. 3 
of Research, Iowa State 1 
ge, March 16, 1939), 20 } 
basis of information s 
administrators of 525 Iowa 
and by teachers of com 
‘ts in these schools, the 
idied the relative importance ot 
reial work, the plans to add 
commercial subjects in the future, \ 
tional objectives, equipment, prepar 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH [Vol.. 
This bulletin is intended as a manual keley: University of California, 1: 
for Florida teachers, and offers discus- 4 pp. 
sions of textbook materials in relation to This bulletin presents the program ; 
objectives of learning: skills and mean the final examination for the doet 
ings, attitudes, problem solving abilities; and offers a summary of the author’s 
utilizing learner’s previous experience,  sertation which is concerned with + 
understanding the purposes for which a prognosis of the achievement of engin 
textbook has been written, the place of ing students. 
the textbook in a progressive program, 
and general suggestions. EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AN 


~ 


SUPERVISION 


OELLERICH, 8. A., and OTHEERS. Report Hotuinewortu, Leta 8. ‘‘ What 
of the Research Committee of the Wis Know about the Earlv Selection 


Elementary Principals’ Associa- Training of Leaders,’’ Teachers ( 
on: The Status of the Elementary Record, XL (April, 1939), pp. 575-5 


School Principalship in Wisconsin The author discusses early selection ar 


(Madison: Wisconsin Elementary Prin training of leaders and emphasizes 
* Association, 1939), 24 pp. intellectual and emotional educatior 
Mimeographed. two of the more important concepts t 
This bulletin offers compiled informa-  eonsidered. 
tion collected by means of a questionnaire 
to elementary school principals of Wis Luioyp, WinMA. ‘‘ The Supervisor’s 
consin relative to the status of the ele- in the Edueative Process,’’ Educat 
mentary school principalship in that state Method, XVIII (May, 1939), py 
is designed to cover the following 393. 
school classification, school or- This article is concerned with the 
ganization, professional training, personal of the supervisor in the educative pr 
and economic factors, and suggestions or ess when learning is considered as be 
comments. essentially and fundamentally, a pers 
thing. 
ENE S., and oTHers. ‘ The Chal- 
Progressive Edueation,’’ Pro- CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
the Fourth Conference on MACKENZIE, GorpDOoN N., ‘‘ Core-Curricu 
Education and the Exceptional Child Developments in California; I: I 
of the Child Research Clinic of the vating Schools,’’ The School R 
Woods School (Langhorne, Pa.: The XLVII (May, 1939), pp. 337-351 
Woods School, May, 1938), 69 pp. The author reports an intensive st 
This bulletin gives the proceedings of of the core-curriculums of five s 
the fourth conference on Education and which was concerned with the patter 
the Exceptional Child of the Child Re- the required program, teachers’ purposes 
search Clinic at the Woods School, a pri- nature of the content, variety of learnn: 
vate school for exceptional children at experiences, evaluation, materials of 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania. struction, continuity and sequence, 
the role of the teacher. 
SIEMENS, CORNELIUS HENRY. Programme 
of the Final Examination for the De- MACKENZIE, GorpDON N. ‘‘Core-Cu 


gree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ber- lum Developments in California 
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An Investigation ¢ 
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678-689. 


and 
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ue, ARAIX 


tures, 
ntary School 
May, 1939), pp 


On the basis of data gathered in an 


what modern pictures 


*ntary school like and the 


, the authors con 
of 


the data this 
ivironmental status and 

ldren live seem to 
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th the pictures that 


most 


the 
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picture is 
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and 
\ Report of Progress,’’ Occupa 

ons, XVII 
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April, 1939), pp. 586-5923 
r discusses the progress and 
evement attained within the space of 


the new 
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division of the United States Off 


Education. 


Wit 


Dreams 


ry, PAUL, and Kope., Davip 
and Wishes of Elen 
School Children,’’ The Journal 
cational Psychology, XXX 
pp. 199 


The authors conclude, on the | 


1939 205. 


data gathered on dreams and wis 
elementary school children, that t 
nificance and place of this topie 


} 
mle 


study are frequently overemphasiz 


MEASUREMENT 
TIFIC 
W.C 
in the First Grade,’ 
Journal, XXXIX 


690-691. 


TECHNIQUES 
KVARACEl 


4 7 Intelligence 
’ Elementa 


(May, 1939 


The author offers an explanati 
wide variance in mental test results 
first grade enrollments in a large 


syste for two successive years. 


SPRAGUE, JAMES B. ‘‘ Diagnostic 
Mathematical A! 
Grade X,’’ The School Revi« 
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